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distinct genus, Pentalophus A. De C. It is a pity to lose the 
appropriate name of longiflorum but it must yield to the older one 
imposed by Miehaux. — M. S. Bebb. 

Rhexia Virginica L. — This species produces fusiform tubers 
and of course grows from them the following year. In the few 
books accessible to me here (Wethersfield, Conn.), "Gray's Man- 
ual," "Chapman's Flora S. U. S.," "Benth. and Hook. Gen. PL," 
no mention is made of this character of genus or species. Hence, 
I infer it is not generally known. Will botanists who can readily 
examine other species observe whether or not it is a generic char- 
acter and let us know? — C. W. 

Cleistogenous Flowers are produced late in the season, and 
almost exclusively by Oxybaphus nyctagineus, as observed by 
II. W. Patterson, of Oquawka, Illinois. In Nyctaginia capitata, of 
Texas, as cultivated in the botanic garden here several years ago, 
we noticed the opposite of this, i.e., all the earlier flowers were 
cleistogenous. — A. G. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Notes on some of the Rarer Birds op New England. — The 
occurrence in New England of the birds here mentioned, and the 
nesting therein of many of them, will perhaps be of interest to 
some readers of the Naturalist : — 

An ornithological friend, Mr. J. N. Clark, residing at Saybrook, 
Ct., writes me that the following species are found in numbers, and 
breed regularly, in that locality : Icteria virens, HelmintJiophaga 
pina, Myiodioctes mitratus, Icterus spurius, Ammodromus mari- 
timus, Myiarchus crinitus and Rallus crepitans. He also observes 
in the nesting season Helmitherus vermivorus, but as yet has failed 
to find the nest. Melanerpes erythrocephaltis also breeds, and a 
number remained with him all through last winter. Most of the 
above have usually been regarded only as rare and accidental visi- 
tors to the southern portions of New England, and the others as 
found but sparingly and locally in any section of it. The fact of 
the blue-winged, yellow, worm-eating and hooded warblers occur- 
ring constantly is, I think, of special interest. He sends me a 
specimen of Seiurus Nbveboracensis and says, " I can testify that 
about the period of nesting they are most extraordinary singers." 
I think it possible, however, that the bird actually nesting with him 
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may be Ludovicianus. The shooting of the latter and finding its 
nest and eggs at Norwich, Ct., by Mr. E. Ingersoll, make the 
theory tenable. 

One instance of the nesting of Mimus polyglottus has come to 
his knowledge. Cathartes aura and Oarzetta candidissima he has 
seen rarely and has heard of Cardinalis Virginianus. All through 
the winter of 1872-73, Sialia sialis, Dendroeca coronata and Melo- 
thrus pecoris remained in flocks. The worm-eating warbler he 
finds in thickets on the edges of swamps, — a restless bird with a 
very strange, loud, rattling call ; at other times he remarked a war- 
bling song reminding him of that of the common goldfinch, only 
a little softer. Sphyrapicus varius is abundant in fall. He con- 
siders Ammodromus maritimus as being much more plentiful than 
caudacutus. His observations of Oporornis agilis are the same 
as those of Massachusetts collectors. It occurs only in the fall 
(September). My correspondent has kindly sent me specimens in 
the flesh, and nests and eggs of many of the above species in con- 
firmation of what he has written me. No part of New England 
has been embraced within the Carolinian fauna, and properly so, 
but that its southern border has a tinge of it, is quite evident. 

In this connection I will state that several Melanerpes erythro- 
cephalus have been shot in eastern Massachusetts within about a 
year in both the adult and immature plumage. Two Picoides arc- 
ticus, both males, were shot in Middlesex county, late in the fall of 
1871. A nest and eggs of Icteria virens were found near Lynn 
last June, the fourth nest of this bird that my informer has found 
in that locality. A fine specimen of Herodias egretta was killed in 
Westford ; Limosa Hudsonica has been quite common along the 
coast this fall ; a Porzana JSfoveboracensis was shot on Canton 
marshes, Oct. 15, 1872 ; a Histrionicus torquatus at Hampton, 
N. H., Nov., 1872 ; and two or three young Sterna Forsterii have 
been obtained on our coast within a year. — H. A. Purdie, West 
Newton, Mass., Sept., 1873. 

On the Migration of Certain Animals as Influenced by 
Civilization. — During the autumn of 1850, I emigrated to the 
state of Wisconsin and settled upon what was known as the "In- 
dian Lands," situated in the central part of the state, north of 
Fox River. The Indians were not removed, and very few white 
settlements had been made. The forests abounded in the usual 
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variety of wild animals including the deer, gray wolf and black 
bear. 

As the entire fauna and flora seemed to be unchanged, a good 
opportunity was afforded for observing the influence of advancing 
civilization. Many interesting facts were observed in regard to 
both plants and animals, some of which may be of importance as 
illustrating the habits of certain species. 

During the first winter, the raven (Corvus corax) was frequently 
seen, sometimes solitary, but more frequently in flocks of from 
eight to ten in number, flying along the watercourses or hovering 
over thickets into which a wounded deer had been chased. They 
were less frequently seen during the summer, probably going north 
to their breeding place, as no nests were ever found in that section. 
The country lying north and northwest was almost one unbroken 
wilderness to Lake Superior, while the southern boundary was 
formed by the Fox river at a distance varving from twenty to 
thirty miles. 

During the following season a larger number of settlements 
were made, while the Indians were gradually removed. The 
ravens returned for two or three following seasons, though in 
diminished numbers. During this whole period, as far as I am 
able to learn, not a single specimen of the common crow (Corvus 
Americana) was seen or heard in the whole region. While he was 
a resident of the southern and eastern parts of the state, he seems 
to have carefully avoided the Indian lands. It was not till more 
than a year after the disappearance of the raven that the first 
crow, a single straggler, appeared, uttering his well known "caw," 
advancing northward evidently on a tour of exploration. He 
seems to have carried back a favorable report, for soon others ap- 
peared, and in a short time the species became very common. 

Several interesting inquiries arise in relation to the habits of 
these animals. Do they ever exist together, or is there any an- 
tagonism between the species? Although the distance was not 
more than twenty miles to Fox river, the southern boundary of 
these lands, the raven was not known to advance farther south, nor 
the crow to visit the lands occupied by the former. Whether the 
raven is now found within the limits of the state I am unable 
to determine. 

Dr. Coues in his "Key to North American Birds" gives the habi- 
tat of the raven "North America; but now rare in the United 
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States east of the Mississippi, and altogether wanting in most of the 
states. Very abundant in the West, there supplanting the crows." 
In the present case it would seem that the raven preoccupied the 
ground, excluding rather than supplanting the other species. The 
disappearance of the raven could not be owing to the wholesale 
and wanton slaughter so often practised by settlers upon the ani- 
mals occupying the lands upon which they locate, for it was seldom 
that a specimen was shot. They were regarded as quite inoffen- 
sive, never being known to commit any depredations upon grain 
fields, and were allowed to range unmolested. It is quite probable 
their departure was owing to the increasing number of settlers, 
the opening up of fields, and other changes incident to new set- 
tlements. 

Another example of the migration and succession of species 
was that of the four-lined squirrel (Tamias quadrivittatus) . This 
sprightly little animal was very common, being seen everywhere 
through the forests and around settlements, while not a single 
specimen of the common striped squirrels or chipmunk (Tamias 
striatus) appeared anywhere in the region. 

Other species of squirrels were very common, the red fox, 
gray and black squirrels, and especially that pest of farmers, the 
striped gopher (Spermophilus lineatvs), were everywhere abun- 
dant. I well remember the first specimen of a chipmunk which I 
saw after two or three years residence in that section. I met him 
about five miles in the direction of Fox river on his emigrating 
tour northward. He had taken up his temporary residence under 
the roots of an old stump, on the top of which he was perched 
uttering his characteristic " chip " a note which the other species 
never produce. He was soon followed by numerous others and 
the two species lived together for a while, as far as I could observe, 
without any discord. The four-lined squirrels, however, soon be- 
came less numerous and in a short time were so scarce that it was 
difficult to obtain specimens and they have long since entirely 
disappeared from that region. — Moses Barrett, M.D., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Notes on Two little-known Birds' op the United States. 
— Baird's bunting (Centronyx Bairdii) is the most abundant and 
characteristic species along the northern border of Dakota, be- 
tween the Pembina and Turtle Mountains — in some places out- 
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numbering all the other birds together. It is surprising that so 
common a bird should have resisted research, as this one has, for 
thirty years. Its history is somewhat peculiar. Discovered by 
Audubon on the Yellowstone, in 1843, the original specimen, still 
preserved in the Smithsonian, has remained unique until the pres- 
ent year. It was described and figured by Audubon (Birds of 
America, vii, p. 359, pi. 500) under the name of Emberiza Bairdii, 
and in 1858 was made the subject of an elaborate article by Prof. 
Baird, who instituted for its reception the genus Centronyx. This 
name, however, is scarcely tenable, the structural peculiarities 
being so slight that the bird might very properly stand as Passer- 
culus Bairdii, if the original generic designation be considered too 
broad for present use. (The species is so much like a savanna 
sparrow that it was some days before I learned to tell the two 
apart, at gunshot range, often shooting one by mistake for the 
other.) The literature of the subject rested mainly on these two 
articles until 1869, when " Centronyx Bairdii" came again on the 
tapis, through the announcement of its discovery in Massachusetts 
(see Maynard, Am. Nat., iii, 1869, p. 554, and Nat. Guide, p. 112 : 
see also Allen, Am. Nat., iii, p. 631, and Brewster, Am. Nat., vi, 
1872, p. 307). This, however, was a mistake : the supposed Cen- 
tronyx proving to be a Passerculus, believed by Mr. Maynard to 
be new, and by him afterwards named P. princeps (Am. Nat. vi, 
1872, p. 637 ; see also Coues, "Key," pp. 135, 352). In noticing 
these points last year, in the "Key," as just quoted, I rather cast 
suspicion upon the true species itself, by venturing upon the gra- 
tuitous presumption that a second specimen of Centronyx would 
never be found. This was decidedly the greater blunder of the 
two — to tell how I happened to be led into it would not interest 
the general reader. So matters stood till this year, when Mr. C. 
E. Aiken took, in Colorado, a Centronyx which was considered to 
be a second new species of that genus, and was published as such 
under the name of C. ochrocephalus (Am. Nat., vii, 1873, p. 237). 
The writer of the article in question takes pains to point out cer- 
tain slight discrepancies in size and form between the type speci- 
men of C. Bairdii and the single specimen of the supposed new 
species, and lays particular stress upon a difference in the colora- 
tion of the heads of the two. Now I have not yet seen the new 
bird, and will not risk the chances of being twice mistaken about 
one species ; but this is certain : that the ascribed specific charac- 
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ters fall entirely within the normal limits of individual variation 
in this or any other one of our sparrows.* My specimens of Baird's 
bunting, over fifty in number, including both sexes, all ages from 
the nest upward, and various changeable states of plumage, run 
from .5-10 to 5-85 in length, by 9-10 to 9-90 in extent, and show 
variations to match in other dimensions and proportions of parts. 
As to color, they range from some with the head-stripe only faintly 
buffy-gray, to others with this part rich golden brown ( just as in 
the golden-crowned thrush) and the rest of the head suffused with 
the same color ; these extremes shading insensibly into each other. 
Some of the youngest specimens differ still more from the adults ; 
being in a plumage hitherto unknown, and one so decidedly pecu- 
liar that under other circumstances of capture thej r might not have 
been referred to Centronyx at all. I shall take another occasion 
to complete the biography of Passerculus Bairdii respecting which 
my notes are now quite full. 

Next to Baird's bunting the Missouri skylark (Anthus Spraguei) 
is one of the commonest birds which breed on the prairie region 
above indicated, about equalling in abundance the chestnut-col- 
lared bunting (Plectrophanes omatus). It is another example of 
the curious fact that a very abundant bird, and one inhabiting 
no inaccessible region, may by mere accident remain for years al- 
most unknown. Of this species, introduced to us under the same 
circumstances as those attending the discovery of Baird's bunting, 
I never, until this season, saw but two prepared specimens ; Audu- 
bon's type, and one other, taken on the Saskatchewan by Capt. 
Blakiston, both in the Smithsonian. Another taken at Fort Ran- 
dall, Dakota, by Capt. J. P. McCown, is said to be in Mr. Law- 
rence's cabinet. I am satisfied that I saw the bird myself at Fort 
Randall early last spring, but I can show no specimen to vouch 
for the statement. This summer, however, I have collected a 
large number, at various points along the 49th parallel. Among 
them are some nestlings just ready to fly, in a very pretty plumage 
materially different from that of the adults. Others show the 
transition toward the mature state. Fresh measurements of adult 
individuals exceed some that have been recorded in my work and 
elsewhere; the length being up to 6-50, the extent to 11-00, the 
wing to 3-30 ; an average is about 6-25 X 10-60X3-20. — E. Coues. 

♦Informat'oi received from Prof. Baird since the above was written confirms my 
impression that C. vchrocephalus is the same species, in autumnal plumage. 



